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ph o'clock a. m. The clerk and matron open house and 
\ 


yard. Soon after, the yard man and fireman arrive, open 
furnace drafts and start fires, one in the laundry, the other in 
the kitchen range. The men who worked the night before for 
breakfast begin to straggle in, and the kitchen maid puts on the 
beefstew, bread and coffee. The women who have been lodged 
and those who work for wages go into the laundry and their 
shrill voices exchanging greetings and jokes are heard. It is 
now 7 o'clock and the yard presents a busy appearance. The 
women are hanging out clothes to dry, the teamsters loading up 
with wood, the men sawing and splitting kindlings, and “ Ben,” 
the yardman, watching the “tramps” lest they cut too long, 
split too coarse, or throw their uncut wood on the other fellow’s 
pile. In the office the agent is receiving the report of the pre- 
vious night’s experience, looking over mail, and giving direc- 
tions for the day. 

A boy has drifted in for shelter and a woman with a child 


* Read before the Charity Organization of Ansonia, Conn. 
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has been sent in by police. These are questioned, their previ- 
ous record looked up, and steps taken in the line of return to 
home or whatever else is required. 

g o'clock comes. The matron takes the clerk’s desk while 
he goes out collecting (Oh, it would save so much valuable 
time if people would pay cash), and the agent goes to the 
police station and city court, hears reports of neglected and 
distressed people, or exchanges information with the police 
and thus secures their co-operation. Then to town agent’s 
office to consult with him as to the disposition of the colored 
woman whose abandoned children were taken to the almshouse 
Saturday night. As she has been the mother of three illegiti- 
mate children, it is decided that the best interests of the com- 
munity will be served by the permanent retention of the woman 
in the almshouse. The child two years old is sent to county 
home, and the month old baby remains with the mother. 

The town agent has had a letter reporting a New Haven 
woman with six children destitute in a neighboring city, hus- 
band in jail and liable to be sent to state prison for life. 
“Does Agent Preston know of this woman?” “Yes, our 
record states that in 1888 she was living on Hudson St., her 
husband was serving a 2% years’ term in state prison, and 
they were in need.” Town agent decides to bring family 
here and place in almshouse for the present. Agent then 
starts out on investigation tour, first to post-office and leaves 


request if James calls there for mail refer him to our office. 





His father is looking for this wayward son and has authorized 
us to send him home. 

Then to hotel in neighborhood, ‘“‘ Yes, Robert E— went to 
Hospital, is very thankful for the free bed, but hates dreadfully 
to give up;” poor fellow, consumption has marked him for its 
own, and it is only a brief period, probably, before he joins the 
great majority. Then Agent goes back to office, more mail to 
look over. Reply from Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. ‘ Mr. 
H— has been a begging letter writer for years, has had an in- 
come at times as high as $2,500 a year, now really in need, 
but we can provide adequately here and he has no occasion to 
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apply to New Haven people.” Report to this effect sent to 
person who asked inquiry. Mrs. M— comes in, wants coal. 
Agent talks case over with her, finds that her daughter and 
herself have work steadily. ‘Can’t gzve you coal, there are 
others worse off who must come first,” but will send % ton and 
let her pay for same in instalments. As she has been buying 
coal by the bushel which makes a ¥% ton cost her $5.00 or 
more, the offer is accepted and the coal is at once ordered. 
Query? Would it not be a good scheme to raise money 
enough to store several hundred tons in summer, at low rates, 
and then let it go at cost in the winter to the poor people who 
are willing to work out the price in wood-yard or laundry, or 
save their pennies for same? 

Well, here comes the representative of the Home for the 
Friendless and soon is in consultation with the ass’t city attor- 
ney and agent as to the best mode of procedure in the case of 
the self-appointed charitable agent, who has withheld the 
money sent her by the colored stewardess whose child is 
boarded at the home. An examination. of the books show a 
non-payment of over $100.00. The stewardess has done a re- 
markable thing, to wit, has preserved all her registered letter 
receipts and they correspond with the amount missing and bear 
the signature of the suspected person. What is the best thing 
to do? ‘Make her disgorge?” ‘Yes, and prosecute also. 
There are too many irresponsible people collecting funds for 
charitable purposes who render no reports, and whose accounts 
are never made public nor audited. It is time there was some 
attention paid to such proceedings,” and the attorney goes out 
to issue a warrant. Here is an inquiry from New York. “A 
former New Haven clergyman proposes to start a charitable 
and religious institution here. Why did he leave New Haven? 
Is he all right?” etc.” So agent looks up his former church 
clerk and parishioners and finds that he is highly commended 
and trustworthy, so back to office and report to this effect 
mailed to New York. 

Home to dinner. Then car to railroad shop. ‘Mr. A—— 
wishes to get his wife on a free bed. Does he need this assist- 
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ance, or are his wages sufficient to enable him to pay her way? 
The foreman says, “Well, its like this. The man don’t drink, 
is a steady fellow. Wages ordinarily would support him, but 
he has been injured and sick also, has lost much time, his wife 
has also been sick a long time and he is in hard luck.” “Help, 
him out if you can.” “All right,” we will recommend the free 
bed in this case. 

Then back to depot. Paid for ticket furnished to the man 
who sawed wood for passage to Middletown and then back again 
to office and find Relief Committee of United Workers in ses- 
sion, and their rooms full of applicants for sewing and help. 
Our office called on for information. ‘Do you know this case?” 
Well, we will look over records and see. We have some 15,000 
cases recorded and they are probably known. Yes, here is the 
record. ‘‘Husband dead; mother and son sick; no means; 
need help,” and the ladies promise help at once. Meanwhile, 
the sewing women flock in and ask clerk Carpenter if they can 
have some coal. Mr. Carpenter says ‘“‘see Mr. Preston.”’ Agent 
talks with each one, some can pay a little at a time, some can- 
not pay anything, but all need fuel. The frightfully expensive 
bushel business is again prominent. ‘35 cents a bushel for 
coal, and they talk of making the price 40 cents.” A bushel 
won't last more than “‘ two days in this terribly cold weather.” 
The Agent can’t see just where the funds are to come from, but 
orders the coal sent to several. Ah! a gleam of sunshine. 
in comes a lady and says: “ Mr. Preston, I was handed this 
with the request that it should be used to help the poor, take it 
for coal unless you have more money than you now need.” 
‘‘More money than I now need! Why Mrs. D , 1 wish I 
had $500.00 for coal this minute. You have no idea how much 
call there is for fuel. Thank you,” and the $10.00 bill goes 
into the coal fund. Now, here comes an old German woman, 
whose relative has left her husband and is thought to be here. 
‘Do you know Wilhelmena . Weare so worried about her. 
Please help us to find her,” So the records are again referred 
to, but in vain. Wecan only promise to look out for her if she 


appears All this time people are coming and going, buying 
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wood, inquiring about laundry, looking for servants or asking 
information about the poor who have come to their notice, as 
well as the never ending army of tramps and unfortunates. 
To-day is no exception, 41 had breakfast, and during the last 
5 weeks 976 lodgings have been provided, and two or more 
meals in each case. The clerk hears and records their story. 
He fills out an order for work, and they pass out into the yard 
to saw and split wood. Occasionally one has some special 
characteristic. ‘ Sit there until the Agent can talk with you.” 
Agent soon sees him, finds he has friends who can help to a 
home or job, so sends telegram and the man goes to work in 
yard pending reply. The telephone bell rings. (Yes, 50 times 
a day or more, and the messages come in.) ‘Send wood.” 
“Call for laundry.” ‘ Call for clothing,” (wish that call would 
come oftener, wardrobe is generally like Mother Hubbard’s 
cupboard —“bare.”) ‘Poor family at —— Oak street.” 
‘‘ Abused children on Laurel street,” etc. ‘All right, will at- 
tend to it as soon as possible.” 

Now a gentleman comes in, says: ‘ Mr. Preston, our lodges 
have decided to send all strangers applying to us for aid to 
you for investigation. Whatever expense you find necessary 
to properly care for them, we will repay.” This means more 
work, but it is co-operation, and that is what we are here for, 
so agent says ‘‘send them here and we will do the best we 
can.” In the driveway we hear the cry, “Mail.” So down 
goes the bucket and up come more letters. This one says: 
“Home will take the children on your application.” Agent 
steps to telephone. ‘What number.” ‘839.” ‘ Hello.” 
“Miss Remington. The home will receive those children. 
The town agent says the mother and babe can go to almshouse 
as the doctor says the medical treatment there will be sufficient 
in her case, and the man and oldest boy can manage for them- 
selves.” “Allright. I'll tell you when they are ready to go.” 
Back to desk. Clerk Carpenter reports details of cash trans- 
actions for day which agent records. Received from sale of 
wood, laundry work, etc., $30.00. Expended for men and 
women’s wages, men’s food, supplies, etc., $25.00; balance, 
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$5.00. Agent registers results of day’s investigations, writes 
letters, and /et/ers, and LETTERS, an inquiry to New York, a 
report to town agent, an acknowledgment of information re- 
ceived from Brooklyn, constantly interrupted by people asking 
help or advice, people wanting information, people saying 
appreciative things, and people complaining because our 
laundry work is not as good as that done by the steam laundries 
which charge double our price. 

Well, 7 o’clock arrives. The boys in the club upstairs make 
such a racket that connected thought is well nigh impossible, 
so agent gathers up mail and goes over to police office to see 
if any new case of distress is reported there, then home. But 
the office stands open until 9 or later, and the clerk or matron 
attends to the callers. At 10 the house is closed, the men 
have been sent to the lodging house, and the women are in 
their rooms. The clerk and matron make a tour of the build- 
ing to see that all is safe and then retire. But at any hour in 
the night the police bell may ring, and the clerk must hasten 
down stairs to receive the children whose drunken parents are 


in the lock-up, the shelterless woman, or the astray and _ be- 


To-morrow there will be other varieties of application, other 
societies inquiring, but every day investigation, registration and 
disposition of unfortunate and distressed people. The office 
constantly accumulates the facts that are to be used to repress 
imposture, adequately aid honest poverty, and reform the vi- 
cious, many of whom are the pitiable victims of heredity and 
environment. 

This is an imperfect and meagre description of the daily work 


| 
wildered emigrant. So goes Monday. 
8 
Rg 


of the Charities; a work constantly increasing with the growth 


of the city and demanding more and more the wisest thought [ 
and the self-sacrificing zeal of those who aim to raise the fallen | 


brother and make him the self-supporting, self-respecting being 
that his Maker designed him to be. 
INQUIRIES FROM THE AUDIENCE. 


“Cite one or two instances in which families or individuals 
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have been permanently benefited through the workings of your 
society.” 

W—df—d family came from a town in the Naugatuck valley 
some years ago. Were apparently respectable, self-supporting 
persons. The man had rheumatic attack soon after settling 
here. The children were too young to work and the wife 
could do little. Help was rendered, and after a few weeks 
the man was able to do light work, which was supplied, and 
with what the wife earned, little help was required. At this 
time they seemed eager to work and reluctant to receive char- 
ity. Suddenly they ceased applying for work and for a few 
weeks were lost sight of. One day the Agent happened to 
enter Town Agent's office and the woman who was there im- 
mediately passed out. On inquiry it was learned that (without 
any investigation) help had been rendered by the town ever 
since the date of their disappearance from our notice, and this 
form of relief had at once demoralized the recipient (which is 
almost invariably the case) and they had since done little work, 
as this form of aid had been supplemented by help from clergy 
and neighbors. In this case we at once secured the stoppage 
of supplies from all sources and thus forced them to work 
again. At the outset they were of course very bitter towards 
us, but their better sentiment rose and they now recognize the 
value of the treatment applied, and show their appreciation by 
purchasing wood of us with money honestly earned. In this 
connection it may be well to outline our mode of procedure in 
dealing with applicants for aid. First, by careful inquiry and 
labor tests we determine the character, (supplying temporary 
relief, if necessary, pending investigation, thus preventing the pos- 
sibility of suffering and disarming criticism.) If the applicant is 
able-bodied, we give temporary work in wood-yard or laundry 
and aid in securing permanent work. If work is refused, the 
case is dismissed. If the applicant, however, is unable to wofk, 
then we seek first the relatives and appeal to them; if these fail, 
we find, if possible, the church or fraternal society on whom 
there may be some claim; if this avails nothing, the case is 
brought to the attention of the general charitable associations, 
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such as the United Workers, the St. Vincent de Paul societies, 
and any others whose speciality is direct relief. In this class 
would be hospitals, asylums, public homes, &c. As a last 
resort, always a last resort, the Town, for we believe that a per- 
son whose poverty is a result of circumstances which he has 
honestly striven against, should never be subjected to the 
humiliation of becoming a ‘Town pauper.” And, on the 
other hand, the class whose distress is due to a vicious life 
should (for the benefit of the community) be permanently con- 
fined in public institutions where their influence can be limited 
and the propagation of their dangerous class checked. The 
system of out-door relief, as operated usually by our towns, is 
to our mind, ¢he most prolific cause of pauperism, and our asso- 
ciation is committed to its abolition, if possible. We believe 
that there can be in every community enough funds raised from 
the benevolent to adequately provide for the deserving. 

We should in justice to our present Board of Selectmen say 
that investigation is now more rigidly insisted on, and the ex- 
perience cited would probably not be repeated. In this con- 
nection we recommend that in the formation of societies of this 


class, the closest co-operation be sought with all public and 


private relief agencies. The ideal society will have a weekly or 
monthly report from every such agency (including churches) 
and by proper comparison and registration secure the adequate 
relief of the poor, prevent over-lapping and duplication, and 
make imposture extremely difficult. This leads us to your 
question: ‘How can the society become of benefit to the 
city?” 

The answer is already suggested in what has been said, and 
we can only add, wse z*. Report all cases. Refuse help at door 
or elsewhere, until investigation shows true facts. Don’t grudge 
administration expenses; efficient services must be well paid 
for, and will in the end present valuable results. Every class 
will be benefited, the poor adequately relieved, the benevolent 
protected and the fraud unmasked. In a hundred ways the 
society can “benefit the city:” in the bettering of sanitary con- 
ditions, in urging an improved class of tenements, in the poor 
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people’s household economies, in the repression of vice, in the 
reformation of misdemeanants, in the salvation of children from 
inherited tendencies and evil environment. 

The field is unlimited. We find new agencies opening con- 
stantly and it will be so here. The consideration of questions 
relating to the relief of distress and kindred subjects is daily 
enlisting a large number as students and the results of their 
study can be readily obtained and be made public through the 
press, who we have always found in touch with our work and 
ably assisting. We recommend as a part of your work a com- 
mittee on information who shall make this line an important 
feature. Of course some one will find fault. The man who 
can’t do anything else can do that, but thorough work on the 
part of your society, will develop results that will be your best 
commendation and secure your perpetuity. Now as to your 
question: ‘Our population is about twelve thousand. Can 
you give us an idea, based upon the proportions of our city 
and yours, as to the’ extent to which we might save town 
funds?” 

We find in the report of the State Board of Charities for 
1892, that the tax upon grand list for the support of the poor 
of Ansonia was four and three-tenths mills, while that of New 
Haven was one and three-tenth mills. In view of the differ- 
ence in the size of the towns and the greater opportunity for 
close inspection and investigation in the smaller one, we are 
of the opinion that efficient work and close co-operation would 
reduce your expenses 75 per cent. 


S. O. PRESTON. 
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er Austrian Poor Law System differs widely from that in 
force in any other country. Whereas elsewhere poverty is 
regarded officially as a crime and dealt with accordingly, in the 
Eastern Empire it is held to be merely a misfortune. In the 
eyes of western legislators the destitute, whether little children, 
strong men or infirm old people, are all on the same level. By 
their laws the same treatment is meted out, in the hour of need, 
to sturdy beggars and loafing vagabonds, as to industrious men 
and women whose life has been one long, fierce struggle to keep 
the wolf from the door. Austrian statesmen, however, hold 
different views, both as to expediency and humanity. They 
classify their poor most carefully, for they maintain, and with 
some show of reason, that it would be just as absurd to club 
together all criminals—libelers, thieves and dynamiters—as all 
paupers. They even discriminate in the use of the term, re- 
serving it exclusively for able-bodied men and women. 
Throughout the Empire, the young who have no relatives to 
support them are the adopted children of the State, the aged 
destitute are its worn-out industrial pensioners, and the whole 
population would be horrified at the thought of treating as 
paupers the one class or the other. 


The first Austrian Poor Law was drawn up by the Emperor 
Joseph II., and is strongly imbued with the personal character- 


istics of its author. It came into force in the year 1781, and is 
the basis of all later legislation on the subject. Its fundamental 
principle is that the responsibility for the relief of distress rests 
not on the State, but on the town or commune. The Imperial 
Exchequer is under no obligation to contribute towards the sup- 
port of the poor, although it may, and frequently does, make a 
grant to some one or more districts in case of special distress 
occurring there. Each town or commune is required to pro- 
vide food and shelter for such of its inhabitants as are destitute, 


and to take charge of idiots, cripples and invalids. The local 
(168 ) 
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authorities are exhorted to show special consideration for the 
aged, and to secure for them the means of passing their declin- 
ing days in comfort. On the other hand they are exhorted to 
deal sternly with the able-bodied, and to refuse all help to those 
who having the strength to work are lacking in the will. A 
marked feature of the first Poor Law is the importance of the 
role it prescribes for the clergy. The Emperor Joseph, holding 
that the very razson a’ctre of the Church is to relieve distress, 
placed the administration of the law in the hands of the priests. 
He insisted that they should become Guardians of the Poor in 
all the meanings of the term. This arrangement did not work 
satisfactorily. In many districts these clerical guardians proved 
themselves at once negligent and corrupt, with the result that 
it soon became necessary to replace them in their office by 
laymen. From time to time other alterations in this law were 
made by the Provincial Assemblies, with a view to adapting it 
to their special local requirements, so that the old imperial 
measure has undergone many transformations, and to-day 
almost every province and large town has a relief system of its 
own. All these systems, however, are founded on the same 
principle and are characterized by the same spirit. The one in 
force in Vienna, therefore, may be taken as a type of the rest. 

In Vienna the responsibility for the relief of the poor is vested 
in the Armen-Department. This department administers the 
municipal charities ; manages the public benevolent institutions ; 
and decides all questions relating to the relief of the poor of 
the city as a whole. It consists of 537 guardians of the poor; 
233 Waisenvater (fathers of the orphans); 54 Waisenmitter 
(mothers of the orphans), and a certain number of paid offic- 
ials. The guardians are elected by the rate-payers; the Wais- 
envater and Waisenmiitter are appointed by the Burgomaster. 
In addition to this central authority, each of the nineteen dis- 
tricts into which Vienna is divided has a Board of Guardians of 
its own. The members of these Boards are elected by the rate- 
payers of their respective districts, to whom they are respon- 
sible for the administration of the relief granted in these dis- 
tricts. 
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The recipients of relief are divided into three classes: viz., 
children under sixteen; able-bodied men and women; and the 
aged and infirm. Vienna boasts, and not without reason, that 
it takes better care of its destitute children than any other city 
in the world. All children, whether orphans or not, whose re- 
latives are unable to provide for them, are adopted by the town. 
They are never allowed to enter a workhouse or any place 
where they would be brought in contact with paupers; and the 
greatest care is taken to prevent any stigma being attached to 
them on account of their friendless condition. If under ten, 
they are generally boarded-out with well-to-do peasants, who 
must undertake to care for them as if they were their own sons 
and daughters. They attend the village school, where they 
mix with their companions upon terms of perfect equality ; and 
thus grow up without ever experiencing that pariah feeling, 
which is often so painful a feature of the lot of such children in 
other countries. Each one of them, if a boy, is under the 
special care of a Waisenvater; if a girl, of a Waisenmutter. 
These official fathers and mothers are held responsible by their 
fellow-citizens for the welfare of their charges. They must 


visit them regularly ; see that they are properly fed and clothed ; 


that they are treated kindly by their foster-parents; and that 
they are being trained in such a manner as to fit them to make 
their own way in the world. As no one would accept the 
office who was not fond of children, a warm feeling often 
springs up between these guardians and their protéges, to the 
great advantage of the latter, who thus start life with a friend at 
their back to whom they can turn when difficulties arise. 
When the children are old enough to benefit by more careful 
teaching and supervision than can be secured for them whilst 
boarded out, they are either placed in orphanages or sent to 
training-schools, where they are fitted for the calling for which 
they show most natural aptitude. Every precaution is taken to 
prevent their going to swell the ranks of unskilled labor. The 
boys are carefully trained in some well-paid handicraft—car- 
pentering, bricklaying, shoemaking, &c.—whilst the girls are 
taught to cook, wash, clean, sew, to perform in fact all the 
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duties of housewives. If any of them show signs of special 
talent they are given an opportunity of cultivating it; for, at- 
tached to the public schools are scholarships for which only 
pauper children may compete. Even the University throws 
open to them gratis all its lectures and examinations—a note- 
worthy fact, considering the exclusive spirit which generally 
characterizes such institutions. 

Vienna has under its care at the present time some 7,000 
children, of whom one-third, roughly speaking, are in schools 
and orphanages, while the rest are boarded out. The average 
cost per head in an orphanage is 79.96 kreuzer a day. This is 
certainly a liberal allowance for a child—more than half as much 
again as that granted for a man—but the money is well spent, 
for the adopted children of the city turn out as a rule useful 
men and women, self-supporting, law-abiding, and capable of 
doing good service in the world. 

For the relief of the able-bodied a sort of modified Elberfeld 
system prevails in Vienma. Each district guardian has under 
his care some twenty families, with whose character, habits and 
circumstances he is expected to be personally acquainted. 
Unfortunately, however, as other honorary officials, he some- 
times neglects his duty in this respect. He has at his disposal 
a small sum of money for the relief of cases of temporary dis- 
tress. His special duty, however, is not so much to deal with 
distress himself as to supply the information necessary tor 
enabling the Armen-Department to deal with it effectually. He 
therefore, unless the circumstances of the case be exceptional, 
passes on all applications for help to the officials of the central 
department in charge of the public institutions for paupers. 
These institutions are arranged on a sort of descending scale of 
comfort. There are Asyls for those who are anxious to work, 
but have no work to do; a workhouse for those who will work 
if they must, but would rather play; and a Zwangarbeithaus for 
those who can only be driven to work by threats and blows. 
By thus keeping the three classes distinct, the authorities are 
able to deal out to each one of them the precise treatment it 
merits, 
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An Asy] is a municipal boarding-house to which a workman 
who, owing to loss of employment or some other misfortune, 
is in a state of destitution, may claim admittance. There he is 
provided, free of charge, with a supper, bath, bed and break- 


fast, every day for a limited time, upon condition that, during 
? 7 DS 


that time, he makes every possible effort to obtain employment. 
The Asyl officials are in constant communication with the great 
employers of labor, and have a labor-bureau of their own. 
Thus they know to a nicety where work is to be found, and are 
able to save the unemployed from many a weary tramp. So 
long as a man is honestly doing his best to become self-sup- 
porting, they give him every help; but they keep a sharp watch 
on his proceedings, and, if he shows signs of a taste for loaf- 
ing, they treat him with scant toleration. In no circumstances 
is he allowed to return to the Asyl too often, or stay there too 
long. Three days is the average length of a visit, At the end 
of that time, unless he have either found work, or can prove 
that he is on the way to do so, he must leave the Asyl. 
Another refuge however is open to him: he may go to the 
workhouse. 

In Austria a workhouse is something entirely different from 
the institution which bears its name in America. Vienna, with 
its population of a million and a half, has only one workhouse, 
and of this the number of inmates is rarely more than 170. 
Yet it is by no means an unpleasant abode. The food is good, 
the rooms are comfortable, and there is a decided air of life and 
gayety about the place. The inmates are required to do a cer- 
tain amount of work, to keep regular hours, and to be peace- 
able and orderly in their behavior. So long as they conform 
to these rules they enjoy considerable liberty, for the officials 
never interfere unnecessarily with their proceedings. On Sun- 
days and fete days they do no work at all, and once a week 
they are free the whole day to go out in search of employment. 
Thus, in certain circumstances, a sojourn in the workhouse may 
be almost enjoyable; it can, however, never be prolonged. 
The workhouse, as the Asyls, is designed to tide over tempo- 
rary distress, and the authorities are always on the alert to 
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prevent its inmates regarding it as a fixed residence. They 
may stay there for a few weeks, for months even, if it be a time 
of industrial depression; but sooner or later, unless they find 
work for themselves outside, they will be sent to the Zwangar- 
beithaus or forced labor colony. 

Loafers, vagrants, and all those who wish to live on the 
labor of their fellows, have a wholesome dread of a visit to the 
Viennese Zwangarbeithaus. And well they may, for it is an 
eminently unpleasant experience. In the Zwangarbeithaus the 
strictest prison discipline is maintained, and all who are there 
must earn their rations before they eat them. This is as the 
law of the Medes and Persians. Nor can the inmates leave at 
will: the length of their stay depends on their conduct, not 
their wishes. The treatment to which paupers are subjected 
in this institution is undoubtedly harsh; but few will be in- 
clined on that account to condemn it. For it must not be for- 
gotten that decently industrious men and women are not sent 
there; it is set aside entirely for those whom gentler means 
have failed to redeem. And certainly public opinion, especially 
among the working classes, is decidedly on the side of the 
authorities in putting down, with a firm hand, professional 
loafing. No one thinks the worse of a comrade for going to 
an Asyl; he may even pass a few weeks in the workhouse 
without losing caste; but if he have once crossed the threshold 
of the Zwangarbeithaus, there is a mark against his name for- 
ever. 

The Viennese Poor Law regulations with regard to the aged 
and infirm are essentially humane in character. Not only are 
the old people well fed, well tended and well clothed; but their 
feelings, tastes and prejudices are carefully consulted. It would 
be difficult for Americans to form any idea of the respectful 
consideration with which the aged poor are treated in Austria. 
The unusual privileges they enjoy result, perhaps, in some 
measure at least, from the unsatisfactory financial conditions 
of the country. Austrian legislators have always been com- 
pelled to recognize the fact that, for a certain percentage of the 
population, pauperism is as inevitable as the grave. No amount 
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of economy or self-denial will enable peasants whose average 
earnings are at most three florins a week, or town-laborers who 


gain perhaps five or six, to lay by a provision against old age. 


The relief such people receive when their strength is spent can, 
therefore, carry with it no disgrace. More than a hundred 
years ago the Emperor Joseph proclaimed the principle, around 
which the battle to-day is raging so fiercely: ‘‘ Old age relief is 
a right, not a charity,” he maintained. By this law any person 
who had completed his sixtieth year, and was without means of 
support, might claim from his commune an annuity equal in 
amount to one-third of the average yearly wages he had re- 
ceived. The annuity was to be regarded in precisely the same 
light as a soldier’s pension, viz., as the reward of past services. 
Since that time the amount of a superannuation pension has 
often been changed, and is now miserably small; still the right 
of the old and feeble to be supported by the community has 
never been questioned. 

The city of Vienna is now supporting, partially or entirely, 
about 21,000 persons who are aged or infirm. To some 16,- 
000 of them it grants pensions of from two to six florins a 
month, and also in many cases rooms, firing and lights. For 
the rest it provides homes in charitable institutions of one sort 
or another. Of these the chief are the Armeninstitute and the 
Versorgungshauser. Any native of Vienna, if he be above 60 
years of age, of good character, and without means of support, 
may claim admittance to a Versorgungshaus. If there be no 
vacant room at the time, the authorities must grant him a pen- 
sion, or admit him to an Armeninstitute, until a place can be 
found for him ina Versorgungshaus. Both these institutions 
are supported by the city. The former are simply poorhouses 
which are reserved for the aged and infirm paupers, i. e., the 
able-bodied destitute being rigidly excluded. They correspond, 
so far as their aim is concerned, to state-provided almshouses 
in America, but are arranged with much more regard for the 
comfort of the inmates. Versorgungshauser are an institution 
peculiar to Austria, one of which the nation is justly proud. 
Vienna owns five, one in the city itself and four in the suburbs. 
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They are fine large buildings standing in pleasant gardens, and 
they are regarded by the whole community as the special 
property of the aged poor. 

There is no pleasanter spot in all Vienna than a Versorgungs- 
haus, the inhabitants are so delightfully contented and happy. 
They feel there, as they say, in their own home, in the old 
folks’ home; and they assume quite an air of proprietorship as 
they go about the place. Their rooms are most cosy littl 
apartments, with bright-colored prints on the wall, and plants 
on the window-sill. All sorts of old family relics, too, are dotted 
about, for these lucky old people are not required (as they 
would be if they lived elsewhere) to part with their most cher- 
ished possessions when they accept a home from the state. A 
Versorgungshaus is divided into two parts, the men living on 
the one side and the women on the other. As however the 
hall, the dining-room, the corridors, and the gardens, are 
equally open to the two, husbands and wives, if they wish it, 
can pass the whole day together. They may also go out for 
walks together every afternoon; and may, if they choose, once 
a week spend the whole day with their friends. Their friends 
too are encouraged to pay them visits; and ona fine afternoon 
there is often quite a lively assembly in the gardens. The wo- 
men are expected to help to keep the house neat, and the men 
to give a hand in the garden from time to time. Beyond that 
they are free to employ their leisure as they choose; and so 
long as they are orderly in their ways and keep regular hours, 
the officials never interfere with them. Far from encroaching 
on their liberty, they seem anxious, so far as possible, to 
humor their prejudices. Of this their treatment of the clothes 
difficulty is a proof. The authorities provide warm, comfortable 
clothing of a uniform pattern for all the inmates; but, if some 
of them prefer (as many do) wearing their own old tattered 
garments, they are free to do so, at least so long as they can 
keep them clean. 

In some of the Versorgungshauser the commissariat arrange- 
ments are on the restaurant principle. Attached to the build- 
ing is a restaurant, managed by a private company, but under 
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the supervision of the Armendepartment officials and the 
guardians. Here the old people, excepting in case of illness, 
have their meals. They are each given 38 kreuzer a day for 
food, and this they may spend as they choose, although the 
guardians reserve the right of withdrawing this privilege if it be 
abused. The food supplied is thoroughly good and beautifully 
cooked, great care being taken to provide a variety of dishes 
every day. A doctor and two of the guardians are always 
present when the dinners are being served out, to insure the 
old people receiving good value for their money both in the 
quantity and the quality of their food. These restaurants are 
marvels of good management, for, although they supply their 
guests with as much wholesome appetizing food as they can 
eat, ata maximum charge of 39 kreuzer per head a day, they 
are self-supporting. 

The average cost of the inmates of the Versorgungshauser 
is only 52.87 kreuzer a day. This is the cost of maintenance 
only, and does not include any allowance for interest on the 


capital outlay on the buildings. In spite of this, considering 
the high standard of life maintained, they must certainly be 
classed among the most economically managed institutions in 
the world. 


The public hospitals in Vienna are all under State super- 
vision. Any patient who presents himself at one of these 
hospitals is at once admitted, providing his condition be such 
as to necessitate medical or surgical treatment. No questions 
are asked as to his status or means until he is cured, or pro- 
nounced incurable. Then the hospital authorities claim a fixed 
amount for every day he has been under their care. This he 
must pay, unless he can prove that neither he, nor any of his 
responsible relations, have the money to do so. In that case 
the Armendepartment defrays the cost of his treatment. If, 
however, he be not a native of the city, the commune to which 
he belongs must refund the money to the department. 

It is impossible to ascertain the exact cost to the municipality 
of the relief of the poor of Vienna. The money is not raised 
by means of any one rate, but is largely derived from sources 
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which vary in the amount they yield from year to year. It is 
not until the fund obtained from the old foundations, confis- 
cated church lands, legacies, etc., is exhausted, that the rates 
are resorted to. Roughly speaking, however, exclusive of the 
cost of hospitals and orphanages, the city spends 6% million 


florins annually on its poor. Of this sum only one million, in 
an average year, falls on the rates. 


EDITH SELLERS. 












HOW TO ADAPT CHARITY ORGANIZATION METH- 
ODS TO SMALL COMMUNITIES. 


\ GREAT many cities and towns are finding some organized 
FE 


and concerted effort necessary to meet the extraordinary 
need of the present winter. To assist any who may be trying 
to devise some plan of organization for such united effort, we 
reprint below from a paper by Mrs. Charles R. Lowell, read be- 
fore the National Conference of Charities and Correction in 
1887, a form of constitution with a few suggestions as to the 
first steps to be taken in forming a charity organization society. 

First of all, it should be firmly fixed in mind that the work 
of organized charity is not primarily, in importance at least, 
curative, but preventive. In small communities, ‘ the number 
of persons who fall into distress is comparatively few. The 
accumulation of the evil forces which corrupt and degrade is 
not large. Well-meant but dangerous schemes of benevolence 
are not many, and in fact the chance is presented of beginning 
at once to do right¢, instead of having to undo a great mass of 
wrong.” 

The three classes of services that may be rendered to the 
community are: first, such as benefit directly every member of 
it, good drainage, good schools, public reading rooms and 
libraries, public parks, the enforcement of the liquor laws, etc. ; 
second, such as are directly serviceable to only a part of the 
community, but indirectly to all in maintaining a healthy pub- 
lic life, as lectures to working men and women, industrial ed- 
ucation, collection of savings, clubs for self-improvement; and 
thirdly, such as relieve individuals in want. And all these ser- 
vices a charity organization society may properly do, calling 
attention to the importance of the first class, assisting in main- 
taining the second class, and rendering the third class of bene- 
fits in such a manner, that character may be builded up while 
the misery is alleviated. 

The great object of organized charity—the one, at any rate, 
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which absorbs its time and thought for the most part—is that 
paupers and their children may be rehabilitated, made self-re- 
specting men and women; and the achievement of this object 
requires that relief shall be adequate, that the man shall be 
‘kept hold of just so long as he needs a helping hand or a 
helping heart.” In small communities, if the start is made 
early enough to prevent pauperism, the third, and the largest 
labor of charity organization societies, will diminish in import- 
ance and amount. 

To ¢ry to do all this, to carry out these plans and to reach 
all the objects named, is easy, but let no one think that the 
accomplishment of all this does not require hard work and 
large sacrifice ; for as Mrs. Lowell, whose large experience gives 

5 ’ > 5 
her words weight, says: 

“Tt is a great work, it is a noble work, and a great and noble 
end cannot be maintained by small and feeble means. We 
reap what we sow—we cannot get out more power than we put 
zuw—and as we aim at.large results, we must give energy and 
devotion to obtain them. 

“Given a measure of energy and devotion, of earnestness and 
perseverance, the methods of the work are very simple. If ten 
or fifteen men and women make up their minds that they will 
have a Charity Organization Society, all they have to do ts to 
meet and organize, adopt a constitution, and go to work. 

“The following is a simple form of Constitution adapted to 
a small community: 

I. The name of this Society shall be “The Charity Organization So- 
ciety of ay 

II. This Society shall be conducted upon the following principles : 
1. Every department of its work shall be completely severed from all 
questions of religious belief, politics and nationality. 2. The Society 
shall not directly dispense alms in any form. 

III. The objects of this Society are: 1. To prevent children from 
growing up as paupers. 2. To encourage thrift, self-dependence and 
industry, through friendly intercourse, advice and sympathy, and to 
help the poor to help themselves. 3.-To raise the needy above the 
need of relief, prevent begging and imposition, and diminish pauperism. 

To accomplish these objects it is designed: 1. To provide that the 
case of every applicant for relief shall be thoroughly investigated and 
the results of such investigation placed at the disposal of the public 
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officers having charge of the poor, of all the churches and charitable . 
societies of , and of private persons of benevolence. 2. To 
obtain employment, if possible ; if not, to obtain, as far as necessary, 
suitable assistance for every deserving applicant, from benevolent in- 
dividuals, churches, etc. 3. To make all relief, whether by alms or 
charitable work, conditional upon good conduct and progress. 

IV. The Society shall be composed of the following persons: 1. 
Members of District Committees. 2. Annual Members (any person 
who shall subscribe not less than $2 to the Society annually). 3. Life 
members (any person who shall subscribe $25). 4. Ex-officio mem- 
bers, the public officers having charge of the poor, and one delegate from 
each of the churches and charitable societies. 

V. The management of the Society shall be vested in a Central 
Council, which shall have the control of all questions of principle and 
all matters relating to the work of the Society. The Central Council 
shall consist of: 1. Two delegates from each District Committee of the 
Society. 2. Ex-officio members of the Society. 

The officers of the Council shall consist of a President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer, and one or more Agents,* and shall be 
elected by ballot at the first meeting of the Council after the annual 
meeting of the Society. ‘The officers of the Council shall be the officers 
of the Society. ‘There shall be a regular meeting of the Council on the 
last Friday of each month, and special meetings may be called by any 
officer, with the concurrence of three members. At any meeting of the 
Council five members, other than ex-officio members, shall constitute a 
quorum. 

VI. The town or village shall be divided, for the purposes of the Soci- 
ety, into such Districts as the Council may designate, and the Council 
may at any time rearrange such Districts. In each District there shall 
be a committee of three or more residents. ‘The Council shall appoint 
the members of such committee. Each District Committee shall, sub- 
ject to the control of the Council, manage the work of the Society 
within its District, and each District Committee shall only deal with 
the cases of persons resident in its District. 

It shall be the duty of the Committee of a District to see that every 
application, from persons living within the District, is thoroughly inves- 
tigated ; to study how applicants for relief can be raised into independ- 
ence and to make them self-supporting whenever possible ; to obtain 
aid for deserving applicants, unable to earn their support, from appro- 
priate sources ; to see that all children in the District attend school ; to 
try to secure a good sanitary condition of the District ; to see that such 
reports are made to the Central Council as the latter may require. 

VII. An annual meeting of the Society shall be held at such time and 
place in or about the month of , as the Council may designate, 
and the Council may call special meetings of the Society. 

VIII. This Constitution shall not be amended except by a resolution 














* The provision for the appointment of one or more Agents is elastic, as in differ- 
ent places the requirements will differ. In some no paid agent is required, while in 
others it might be necessary to have one for every two or three Districts. 
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of a two-thirds vote of a meeting of the Council, at which ten members, 
other than ex-officio members, shall be present, due notice of each 
amendment having already been given at a previous stated meeting ot 
the Council. 


“When the Society has been created, the next step is to put 
it into working order, and, officers having been chosen, a plan 
for districting the town or village must be adopted and the chair- 
men of the District Committees appointed, whose duty it will 
then be to make the principles and objects of the Society known 
tv appropriate people in their respective districts, with the pur- 
pose of interesting them in its work and inducing them to be- 
come members of the District Committees. A circular should 
be drawn up, explaining the proposed work of the new Soci- 
ety, and asking for annual subscriptions of $2, for the salary 
of the agent (if necessary), for printing, rent, etc. It should 
be especially stated that none of the money subscribed is to go 
to the poor, in order to avoid misunderstanding, and this I be- 
lieve to be absolutely necessary for the success of the Society. 
That is, no general fund should be raised for ‘relief,’ and all 
such help, when necessary for distressed individuals, should be 
kept out of sight, the money procured for these special persons, 
and when not used for them, returned to the givers. ‘A fund’ 
is an immense and constant temptation to those who have it to 
spend, serving to turn their minds and hearts away from the 
better, but more laborious ways of helping their fellows. 

“The Society then being well established, its districts laid 
out with convenient and easily-to-be-remembered boundaries, 
and its existence made known to the community, its duty is to 
keep itself constantly before its public, for, to be alive and use- 
ful, it needs the co-operation of all. It cannot ‘see that no 
children grow up as paupers’ if the public officers give relief 
and train them to be paupers; it cannot teach thrift and habits 
of industry if begging from door to door is rewarded by food 
and doles; it cannot diminish imposition and pauperism if the 
population loves to be imposed upon; and so one of its duties 
is the education of the well-to-do in the community to some 
sense of their duties towards their less fortunate fellow-citizens. 
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It needs also constantly new workers, and must perpetually seek 
for such, especially among the young, whom it can touch with 
the enthusiasm of humanity, and train them in the pleasant 
ways of scientific charity, giving them the chance to enter into 
new relations with those around them whose lives lie in differ- 
ent fields, whom they can teach, and from whom they can learn, 
with mutual benefit. 

“Each District Committee should be allowed large liberty, 
so that each may develop some special kind of beneficent 
scheme for its own people, and thus there will be as many cen- 
tres of life as there are District Committees, and that happy 
community, wise in time, will escape the suffering, the degra- 
dation and the danger with which we, in the larger and older 
cities, are to-day brought face to face, because our predecessors 
failed in their duty to their brothers fifty or a hundred years 
ago. 

‘‘But remember always that it is our drothers for whom we 
are to work, and that it is we who are to work—it is not ‘the 
poor’ who are to be ‘relieved’—no Society will do what we 
need, no organization will do, no machinery will do—these are 
only the means of bringing us near to the men and women who 
need us, who are dying, body and soul, for need of us, and who 
are not only our brothers, but the brothers of Him who said: 


‘If ye have done these things unto the least of these my 


>” 


brethren, ye have done them unto Me. 








PRIVATE, UNOFFICIAL VISITATION OF PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS. 


| HAVE been asked to say something on this subject from an 
English point of view, and I have much pleasure in doing 
so, as I have long been interested in it, advocating its adoption 
and extension in this country. 

It is many years since I read of the plans of the “ State Char- 
ities Aid Association,’ and they at once commended themselves 
tome. I wrote a paper about them in the London Charity 
Organization Society Review, and would gladly have seen them 
more widely adopted here. But I had endeavored to make a 
move in this direction long before, for as far back as the year 
1853 I had begun to visit our workhouses, or as they would 
rather be called in America, ‘ poor-houses,” under our Poor-law, 
and supported by rates collected from all classes. The evils of 
close management, carried out only by paid officials, at once 
struck me as being inevitable under such a system, in which, at 
that time, all control and inspection by women was unknown ; 
the paid officers being almost universally of a low, or, at least, 
middle-class grade. The rate-payers had neither knowledge 
nor control of anything beyond the election of their so-called 
representatives, in which, however, little or no interest was 
taken, and the proceedings that went on inside the ‘“ house’ 
were carefully concealed, visitors of any kind, except the friends 
of the inmates, being unknown. So strong was my conviction 
of the dangers and absolute evils of such a state of things, that 
after even my first visit, 1 endeavored to gain admission for 
other visitors besides myself. This was of course objected to 
by those whose interest it was to keep out all inquiry and in- 
spection, except what was demanded by law, the occasional’ 
visits of gentlemen from the Central Poor-law Board. It has 
always been a matter of surprise and astonishment to me that 
these educated and intelligent gentlemen should have had their 
eyes closed for so long a time to the evils of the system; it has 
(183 ) 
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only convinced me of the truth, which has been growing ever 
since, that men are not intended to control or examine do- 
mestic matters and management, and that as the late Mrs. 
Jameson acutely remarked in her lectures delivered in 1855, 
the ‘female element” being entirely wanting (at least of an 
educated or refined description), and no “communion of 
labors” between men and women being even dimly recognized, 
it is not difficult to account for any shortcomings that may have 
arisen in the system. 

It is not necessary for me to relate the many obstacles that 
were to be encountered before my object was attained; having 
made my first efforts to get the daylight of public opinion ad- 
mitted into abodes that were as inaccessible to outside influence 
as the strictest of prisons, obstacles had been so far overcome 
by the year 1858 that a society was started for ‘Workhouse 
Visiting,’ supported by some of the best men and women of 
the time, who formed our active committee, while a much larger 
body gave it their sanction and support. A journal was shortly 
started, which quarterly or oftener gave interesting information 
to the outside world concerning every department of pauper 
life, the schools, infirmaries, the aged and the able-bodied. 
This was carried on for some years, till its object seemed to be 
attained, and the visitors had been admitted into many Poor- 
law institutions. The revelations they brought to light, espe- 
cially as to the condition of the sick, led to many more investi- 
gations; and the attention of medical men being aroused, a 
commission was set on foot by the Lancet for an examination 
of some of the institutions where gross neglect and abuses had 
been known to take place. In this brief sketch it is sufficient 
to say that all these private efforts, beginning with those made 
by visitors, who naturally spoke of what they saw, led to the 
important legislation which was passed in 1867 for the separa- 
tion of the sick from all other classes of inmates, especially in 
the metropolitan district, in which there are 24 different centres 
or unions, each with a new infirmary, the largest of which con- 
tains over 700 patients. 

My object is not to describe workhouse infirmaries, but only 
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the progress of voluntary effort, which has effected so many 
reforms in all departments of social work. The schools for 
pauper children are now open to different bodies of voluntary 
workers, such as the “ Metropolitan Association for Befriending 
Young Servants,’ and the workhouse branch of the “ Girls’ 
Friendly Society.” The infirmaries have been largely improved 
and influenced by the “ Association for promoting trained nurs- 
ing’ in them, and the committee are now applied to from all 
parts of England for nurses, whom they have either trained or 
can recommend. 

Homes of various kinds are begun by private persons for 
various classes of inmates, especially for the industrial training 
of children, and certified by the Central Board, so that pay- 
ments can be made by guardians for their maintenance. 
Through an Act of Parliament passed in 1863, supplemented by 
private charity ;* ‘“ feeble-minded ” children are now being thus 
treated, with every hope of success, and this is chiefly owing 
to the representations of those who have studied their con- 
dition in the schools. Committees of ladies, called ‘‘ Work- 
house Girls’ Aid Committees ”’ are authorized to work amongst 
the fallen girls, and endeavor to help those who are capable of 
being raised from their degradation. The beneficent aims of 
the “ Brabazon Scheme” are too well known in America for 
me to describe them; but the boon that they bestow on the ap- 
parently helpless and hopeless objects in the sick and infirm 
wards, can only be appreciated by those who have witnessed 
them. Temperance work is carried on by outside bodies in 
many Poor-law institutions for young and old. Then, as the 
last proof of the progress of this movement of voluntary action 
co-operating with official work, I name with great satisfaction the 
order that was issued in January of this year by the Local 
Government Board, authorizing the appointment of “ Ladies’ 
Committees, who need not be guardians, with authority, subject 


* The now well known plans of the Association for boarding-out orphan and de- 
serted children in families, should also be named, as having been begun in 1870, by 
some ladies in Westmoreland, and sanctioned by the last Government Board, and 
which now numbers thousands of children under the care of such committees, who 
are thus removed from the atmosphere and surroundings of pauperism. 
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to rules to be framed by the guardians, to visit the parts of the 
workhouse in which female paupers or pauper children are 


accommodated, with the view of their reporting to the guardians 
any matter which appears to them to need attention.” 

This is in fact carrying out the suggestions of the ‘“ Work- 
house Visiting Society” thirty-five years ago, with the addi- 
tional powers of authority to report upon what they see and 
inspect. 

I can hardly leave this subject without reminding my 
readers of the most remarkable instance of voluntary work re- 
sulting in beneficent reforms by the self-imposed labors of 
Elizabeth Fry and Howard in the last century, and later, by 
Sarah Martin, when the condition of prisons and prisoners was 
too terrible to be described. All improvements that have 
since taken place may date from those efforts of self-denying 
humanity. 

Visitors are now permitted and appointed for all prisons. 

Outside inspection has not yet been provided for hospitals, 
but it is earnestly desired that ladies should at least be allowed 
to act on the various committees of management. Visitors to 
the sick are allowed to cheer them by reading or conversation, 
but for no other purpose. 

LOUISA TWINING. 

May 29th, 1893. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


7 papers presented at the International Congress of Charities, 

Correction, and Philanthropy, held at Chicago, June 12-18, 1893, 
have been brought together, and the volumes containing them are in 
preparation or in press. ‘This will be the most interesting and complete 
collection of information on vital questions of charitable, correctional, 
and philanthropic work ever published. 

The writers are the leading thinkers and workers in their respective 
departments in Europe and America. ‘Their papers give their latest 
experience and conclusions. 

The series will consist of 5 volumes, 8vo., about 500 pages each, 
bound in cloth. Some of the volumes will contain two subjects. 


In the general cry for assistance, one error—if wrong is not the more 
proper word—that is too little dwelt upon is the over-multiplication of 
agencies for relief. It is, therefore, welcome to read the following clear 
statements in the Jewish Messenger : 

“Why will most people, in their eagerness to assist the poor, insist on 
starting new funds and enterprises, refrain from swelling the receipts of 
organized charities, and not even unite on any common plan that shall 
be independent of existing agencies? ‘Lhe newspapers work on sepa- 
rate lines: if one starts a collection of free clothing, a second will ad- 
vertise his stgck of free bread, and a third will favor a scheme of free 
lodgings. A band of inquirers, coming suddenly to the conclusion that 
there are hundreds of starving poor in some section of the city, will 
collect a few hundreds from relatives and friends, and immediately form 
a society to provide the poor with free hats and shoes, and advertise the 
fact in all the papers, forgetting that free clothing has been distributed 
by some charity long before these new philanthropists wore dresses and 
high collars. Existing agencies are equal to the task of relieving the 
poor, if they are duly encouraged.” 


The January Review of Reviews affords to those who are particu- 
larly interested in the care of the distressed poor an excellent opportu- 
nity of taking a bird’s-eye view of what is doing in the principal cities 
of the Union by way of meeting the special exigencies of their various 
conditions. The cities whose methods of relief are described are Balti- 
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more, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, Denver, Lynn, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Pittsburg, and New York. 

“The first noticeable feature about these reports, taken as a whole, is 
that there is nothing striking in any one of them. They all show that 
the American people are taking hold of the great work of caring for the 
poor and unfortunate in a manner that can be characterized by no word 
short of heroic. When this is said, it must be confessed that not a sin- 
gle city in the Union is able, with all the unlimited pecuniary means at 
disposal, to remove all distress. A single city, Cincinnati, seems to be 
an exception, where the Secretary of the Associated Charities writes : 

“*¢ About 1,000 men are now at work on the parks daily, when the 
weather permits. A few hundred more work regularly at the labor yard. 
No one suffers, and the situation seems healthy.’ 

‘But this one exception serves to emphasize the general rule, for the 
situation in Cincinnati is easy just in proportion as the management of : 
its charities has been a departure from the methods which have caused | 
the common failure elsewhere. 

‘““’Two causes have conspired in every city reported to obstruct the 
work of healthful relief. ‘The first is the constant danger of making 
pauperism and crime through lavishness of charity, and thus doing more 
harm than good. ‘There is a universal tendency to recede from the 
policy of public soup houses and all that sort of indiscriminate charity, 
and in Cincinnati, whence the best reports come, the Secretary says, j 
‘There has been no public soup house, which we believe would be a 
public nuisance.’ 

“The second obstruction to the best work has been the division of 
effort and the consequent inability of the workers to distinguish the 
worthy from the unworthy. All reports concur that there must be ab- 
solute unity of action to get—not the best results—but any good results 
at all. The report from Boston, for instance, complains of ‘ novices de- 
vising untried schemes on false or doubtful principles,’ and then it adds 
that all funds should be entrusted to ‘experienced and regular agen- 
cies.’ Turning again to Cincinnati, it is found that the success 
achieved there was due to the fact that the work of organizing the char- 
ities of the city was begun early and before the distress actually came on. 

“Turning from the common obstructions in the way of the best re- 
sults, it is found that in every city without exception the most desirable 
gift to the poor is the gift of the opportunity to work. Chicago has 
made the greatest failure in this line—Chicago, filled with what they 
term ‘stranded strangers’—and in Chicago the greatest difficulty has 
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been encountered to bring actual suffering and relief together. There 
is no evil out of which no good comes, and the passing panic is no ex- 
ception. It may now fairly be set down as demonstrated that indis- 
criminate and prodigal charity is not charity, but sin. The era of this 
sort of thing has passed away forever.” 


In an address before the Ministerial Union of Topeka, Kansas, Col. 
T. W. Harrison sketched out the lines of charitable work in the follow- 
ing admirable way : 

‘Having been asked to give my views upon the subject of providing 
for the poor and needy in and about our city, I attempt to comply 
merely by suggestions, the very crudeness of which will not entitle them 
to be called recommendations. ‘That we have the poor always with us 
probably has been a fact ever since the creation of Adam, or soon there- 
after. Why it is so we need not now inquire. It is a condition which 
demands immediate and requires concerted action. Two principal 
methods might be suggested for conducting this charitable work : 

“First. United Christian effort, which finds its reward in love for 
fellow man. ; 

‘‘Second. An association of all charitable enterprises of every kind 
to work in harmony for the relief of the needy and distressed. 

“But better still than even this would be a combination of all the 
methods for working upon a broader plane and a wider field of charity 
by the united action of all church influences and the efforts of all char- 
itable institutions associated for the distribution of help to those in need 
wherever found. Divided effort must be local in its application, and 
some who may be most worthy of aid may be overlooked or neglected, 
while associated action can be made to reach everywhere. The mem- 
bership of an association of this kind might consist of: All ministers of 
all churches in the county; all officers of all charitable institutions of 
every kind in the county; all county and all city officers; all school 
officials and all teachers in public and private schools ; all other per- 
sons who contribute anything in money or property of any kind to this 
association for the relief of the poor. 

‘All ministers should be members, because active charity is a legiti- 
mate part of their trade. 

‘* All charitable institutions could go right along with their specialties, 
and at the same time through an association of this kind and the help 
of their co-workers reach out into broader fields and more useful work. 
“County and city officials are especially charged with the care of the 
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needy poor, and yet it is a duty too seldom thought of and too gener- 
ally neglected. 

“School officials and teachers are constantly saying that ignorance 
lies at the base of very much of the pauperism and crime in the land. 
And yet it is a lamentable fact that only about 50 per cent. of the chil- 
dren of school age in the city are enrolled in our public schools, and 
that there are thousands of children of school age who never go to 
school at all. Can it be that under these circumstances a teacher does 
his or her whole moral duty by spending six hours a day in the school 
room, without thinking of the thousands of children who are growing 
up in ignorance and vice to become subjects of the police court, reform 
school or penitentiary? Might not some of the delightful sweets of 
charity be gathered by enticing some of these youths from their crap- 
shooting and idleness into a school training which would lead to indus- 
trious and useful lives, and might it not be better to provide school ac- 
commodations for them while young than to build reformatories to be 
placed at their service after they are convicted of crime ? 

‘All persons who contribute any thing, no matter how small in value, 
should thereby become members of the association and have the right 
to know that the best of use is made of their contributions. 

“In matters of detail the great central idea should never be lost 
sight of, that furnishing employment wherever it can be done is the 
very best method of aiding those who are in need and who are able to 
work. The most of poor people are not only willing, but anxious to 


work. They would spurn the idea of receiving charity so long as they 


can get anything to do to earn a living for themselves and families, but 
they would gratefully receive the assistance of any one in helping them 
to get work. A committee might be organized to bring the workers 
and work together. One part might find the workers and learn just 
what they could do; another might find the work needed to be done. 

“A thorough canvass of the city and vicinity might be made, and 
every case of destitution kindly investigated. A soliciting committee 
could gather money, food, clothing, and fuel. ‘There is hardly a well- 
to-do family in the city but what could contribute something, and would 
do so to an association of this kind. Another committee could ascer- 
tain what was most needed in each case of destitution, and they could 
be furnished accordingly. Arrangements could undoubtedly be made 
with some of our physicians to offer their services in turn, when not 
otherwise engaged, to attend the destitute sick, and needed medicines 
for that purpose could probably be procured from the drug stores at 
cost. 
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“A mother’s society could be formed to hunt up and look after the 
boys and girls who are likely to be enticed into criminal ways, and to 
rescue them before it became too late. Children who never go to school 
could be looked up in all parts of the city and provided with suitable 
books and clothing if needed, and started in the public or some private 
school. Sewing schools and cooking schools could be started for poor 
girls in every ward in the city, and many thus taught to become self- 
dependent by useful and honorable labor.. Free night schools for poor 
boys might be opened, where the rudiments of an education might be 
taught and a thirst for knowledge engendered that might lead many to 
a higher education. Meals and lodging, baths and laundry work, could 
be provided for many poor at actual cost or free of any charge in order 
that they might be cared for until work became more abundant. Many 
other matters of detail will readily suggest themselves to those who are 
familiar with this kind of work. 

‘*Every effort possible should be made to provide the unemployed 
with work and keep them from drifting away to other places in search 
of work. When times get. better, as we all hope they will soon, their 
work will be needed here at good wages, which they pay out for the 
support of their families, and are thus consumers of the products which 
our merchants sell, hereby adding greatly to the material and business 
prosperity of our city. We rightly boast that we have the finest city in 
the world. Representatives from foreign lands come here to study our 
government and note our prosperity and growth. We have more to be 
proud of and less to blush for than any city either large or small in the 
land, and we cheerfully invite the most critical inspection and careful 
study of all who are seeking a model in that regard. 

“But in order to maintain our high standing and prestige, we should 
by timely and well directed organization see that no person was per- 
mitted to suffer because of destitution, and that no laborer who could 
possibly have employment should be out of work.” 


Canon Barnett, discussing the problem of the unemployed in a re- 
cent number of the Fortnightly Review, says: “The one thing which 
every one can do and be certain of its use is to make friends with one 
or two who are in need—to do all necessary for this one or two, and 
leave off attempting to raise the masses. There would be perhaps 
more self-denial in the self-restraint than in the sacrifice. It is often 
less hard for many in these days of bold advertisement to spend them- 
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selves on platforms and at street corners, to stand night after night in 
close rooms feeding hungry hundreds, than to restrain themselves in 
order to do one good thing. If to-morrow every one who cares for the 
poor would become the friend of one poor person, forsaking all others, 
there would next week be no insoluble problem of the unemployed, and 
London would be within measurable distance of becoming a city of 
happy homes.” 


CONFERENCES. 


THE second Minnesota State Conference of Corrections and Charities 
was held at Minneapolis, beginning January 11th. At the first session 
H. 1. Moore, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Minneapolis 
Associated Charities, was elected temporary secretary of the confer- 
ence, after which George A. Brackett, who presided, introduced Mayor 
W. H. Eustis, for the address of welcome. Mr. Eustis warmly welcomed 
the conference to Minneapolis, and followed with an account of his ex- 
perience in charitable work, in particular the Christmas relief work and 
the “soup house” at the Central Police Station. 

Gov. Nelson responded to Mayor Eustis’ welcome in an appropriate 
manner, and gave a short account of the work in the State charitable 
and reformatory institutions. He had not come so much as a speaker 
as to listen and learn what was being done in taking care of the unfor- 
tunate, defective and criminal classes, of which he said: ‘ We have in 
this State taken the most advanced grounds in taking care of our crimi- 
nal classes. Our state prison and our reformatory are among the best 
in our land. Many leave these institutions now better educated and 
better men than they would have been had they not been sent there. 
Our institutions for the care of the defective are among the most pro- 
gressive to be found. ‘To-day we have a school at Owatonna—one of 
the best to be found—a school for the friendless, homeless waifs of our 
State. I will call your attention to a few figures regarding what the 
State is doing in charitable and reformatory work. During the year 
1894 we shall expend in this State for operating expenses and improve- 
ments on our State charitable institutions and reformatories the sum of 
$1,613,000, in round numbers.” 

The president’s annual address by Geo. A. Brackett partook of the 
nature of a narrative of the work and objects of the society since its or- 
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ganization. ‘The object of the conference was to bring together the 
county commissioners, sheriffs and superintendents of state institutions, 
in order that all might reach by economic measures and do the most 
good to the unfortunates whom it was sought to benefit. The state 
work in educating the deaf, the dumb and the blind was briefly dealt 
with, and the work in Minneapolis touched upon. ‘The speaker closed 
with words of praise for Minnesota and her efforts in the work. Hon. 
Samuel R. Thayer, who was to have spoken upon “ ‘The Charities of the 
Netherlands,” was unavoidably absent, and Rev. S. G. Smith, first pres- 
ident of the conference, was called upon instead. His remarks were 
of a cheery nature, and contained a quiet shot at Mayor Eustis for 
starting a “soup house” as another census scheme. Mr. Smith also 
dealt with the high character of all of the state institutions. He held 
that it was not right that every hungry man should be fed and that 
those who would not work ought to starve, and closed by hoping the 
conference would keep its common sense on the throne. 

Ex-Gov. Marshall, although not down on the program, was asked 
by President Brackett to make a few remarks, and spoke very en- 
tertainingly of the charitable and reformatory work of 28 years ago, 
and of the work begun by’ him then to take these institutions out of 
politics. 

Labor Commissioner L. G. Powers followed Gov. Marshall in a paper 
entitled “How to Help the Unemployed.’ Two problems were in- 
volved in this subject, one social and one industrial. ‘The first, how to, 
by social and morai influences, prevent people from becoming lost in 
the quicksands of want of employment. The latter problem was far 
simpler in solution than the former. ‘The poor should always be first 
helped to tide over the present hard times. Churches and other relief 
societies should be stirred to renewed activity. Co-operation must be 
the word of the hour. The speaker praised the plan of the Typo- 
graphical Union in providing, by a division of work, employment for all 
its members, and thought that plan a solution of the problem of the un- 
employed, as well as the plan seen in the Cigarmakers’ Union. Work 
must be divided, as the printers and cigarmakers were doing, and each 
man and woman should do all in their power to aid others. 

Rev. J. H. Albert, at the opening of the morning session, read a 
paper on “ How to Avoid Pauperizing the Poor.” He defined poverty 
as external, while pauperism was internal. Unwise charity sometimes 
paralyzed the industrial instinct in the one who was to have been bene- 


fited, and turned poverty into pauperism. Generally speaking there 
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should be no charity without some form of compensation. The recip- 
ient should be permitted to do some work at least. The practice of 
maintaining soup-houses and indiscriminate giving out of tickets should 
be carefully watched. Mr. Albert thought that 95 per cent. of the 
money given outright for charity did more harm than good. 

Frank A. Davis, of Faribault, read a paper on “The Town System 
of Caring for the Poor,” which he thought was less advantageous than 
the county plan. 

Judge John W. Willis, of St. Paul, opened the report for the commit- 
tee on prisons, etc., with a short speech on the development of those 
institutions from purely penal to educational institutions. 

Chief of Police Garvin, of St. Paul, then discussed state prisons and 
reformatories. He thought the penal institutions should be reforma- 
tories, and favored such a parole law as would give the prisoner hope of 
shortening his sentence by good behavior. Every prison should have 
educational facilities suited to all classes of prisoners. None should be 
allowed to leave it until they could read and write. The rock pile 
should be abolished and the work done be of some remunerative sort, 
the prisoners sharing in the fruits of their labor. The sexes should be 
entirely separated. Corporal punishment should be inflicted only under 
the supervision of the prison physician, and the clothing should differ 
from ordinary costumes only enough to distinguish the various grades 
of prisoners. Politics should have nothing to do with the prison man- 
agement. j 

Supt. John Fitzgerald, of St. Paul, read a paper on “City Work- 
houses.’”’ He favored the doubling of sentences on second term of- 
fenders. 

Sheriff Paul Sharvey, of Duluth, read a paper on “County Jails,” 
which was listened to with considerable interest on account of the praise 
which the jail of the Zenith City has received from the State Board. 
He insisted on separation of the prisoners and rigid discipline, although 
enforced without corporal punishment. Dark cells could be used. 
Gifts to prisoners should always be closely examined, and visits of 
friends should always be in the presence of the jailer. 

Section meetings occupied the afternoon. In the large hall the sec- 
tion for the public care of the poor transacted two days’ work in one, 
finishing its work. Dr. T. C. Clark, of Stillwater, was chairman. 

Supt. C. L. Snyder, of Minneapolis, spoke on the non-resident pau- 
per evil, saying that 234 of the people aided by his department during 
1893 and 313 of those sent to hospitals were not Minneapolitans. 
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Miss Emily J. Gray spoke on the purpose, cost and benefits of in- 
vestigating all applications for relief, which investigation she considered 
a necessity. 

Dr. McKinstry, of Red Wing, read a paper on “ Country Physician 
and Care of Sick Poor.” 

Commissioner C. F. Staples, of Dakota county, discussed the duty 
of county commissioners to the poor, which he said combined not only 
the duty of a sympathetic hearing, but a careful investigation and pun- 
ishment, where possible, of impostors. 

Dr. Clark stated that for several years he had kept a record of all 
the paupers in Washington county, by which he had been able to keep 
track not only of them, but of their children. He advocated the state 
registration of paupers. 

A second section of the meeting, with Rev. Harry P. Nichols -as 
chairman, discussed “ Dependent Children ;” the work of the North 
Star boys’ club being dwelt upon by members of St. Mark’s church. 

“The administration of State Institutions,’’ was the topic of still a 
third conference, Supt. A. C. Rogers, of Faribault, presiding. 

W. B. Dunnell read a paper on the heating and ventilation, construc- 
tion and architecture of public buildings. He thought they should be 
fire-proof and artistic. ‘There was an informal discussion of diet, exec- 
utive duties, relation of the public and other topics. 

After these conferences were completed, the general body met to 
discuss ‘City Charities,’ George D. Holt, of Minneapolis, presid- 
ing. The duty of society to the children of pauperized and shift- 
less parents was discussed by the chairman and M. L. Hutchins, of 
St. Paul. ; 

The duty of society to the habitual drunkard was discussed by Rev. 
S. G. Smith, of St. Paul, who thought it was a wrong system which per- 
mitted one man to serve 41 terms in the workhouse. He believed that 
the evil of drunkenness would never be solved until the mercy for the 


” 


victim of a “ disease’? was modified sufficiently to reveal the criminal 
element of it. There was some objection to this, the argument being 
made that society’s duty to the drunkard was largely modified by its 
complicity in causing his downfall. Rev. David Tice thought this a 
plea for prohibition. 

Another delegate thought it would bea good scheme to reduce the 
license of the saloonkeeper and license the drunkard himself, dividing 
the license with his family. 

The duty of society to the deserted wife and children was discussed 
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by several, Judge John W. Willis, of St. Paul, leading. 
husband was roundly scored. 


The deserting 


The policy of relief towards transients and non-residents was taken 
up by Dr. Smith, of St. Paul, who said that the evils of a migratory life 
were apparent in the moral character of tramps, sailors, and itinerant 
evangelists. He favored the discouragement of the migratory ten- 
dency. ‘There was an argument for and against the loaning of money 
for charity. 

There was a large audience present in the evening, as an especially 
interesting program had been prepared. After a selection by the Sap- 
pho Ladies’ Quartette and prayer by Rev. H. P. Nichols, President 
Brackett introduced the chairman of the committee on reformatories, 
Mrs. T. B. Walker, whose subject was “ Minneapolis Reformatories, 
What We Have and What We Lack.”’ She compared it to a very small 
kite with a very long tail. ‘The only reformatory institution for men in 
the city was the Keeley Institute. For women there were the House of 
the Good Shepherd and Bethany Home, the latter having sheltered 
during its history 2,700 persons, of whom about half were children. Of 
the older inmates, go per cent. had been restored to society. The 
police matronship was referred to with much praise, and the fact of 
women at the workhouse having the care of women was referred to with 
commendation, although Mrs. Walker was of the belief that under its 
present plan women should not be sent to the workhouse at all. It was 
a purely penal institution, and the reformatory element was disregarded 
almost entirely. What Minneapolis needed, she thought, were a State 
institution for the care of the children, so many of whom are from the 
city and must find their ultimate home here, a girls’ industrial school, 
and a woman’s reformatory prison, managed by women for women. 

Bishop James McGolrick, of Duluth, spoke on the origin and preven- 
tion of juvenile crime. Among the causes he referred to the intem- 
perance and irreligion of parents, and pauperism. ‘The evil of obscene 
literature and pictures he also denounced in unmeasured terms. The 
prevention of juvenile crime was to be found in the education of the 
children, with attention more especially to industrial training. He 
believed the State should appoint agents, whose duty it should be to see 
that the children of school age were educated in some institution suit- 
able. 

Prof. A. H. Pearson, of Carlton College, at Northfield, discussed re- 
ligious instruction in reformatory institutions. He quoted the state- 
ment that humanity was a great school of defectives, and said that if 
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he were a German he would probably hold up as a model the only sane 
man who ever lived, Geethe. Not being a German, however, he would 
hold up the most perfect man who ever lived, Jesus. He referred at 
length to the results obtained by religious non-sectarian instruction in 
various educational and reformatory institutions. 

The last paper of the evening was by Prof. J. W. Brown, of Red 
Wing, who spoke on “ Reform School Industries.” He referred to the 
rules of the labor union having made it so difficult for a young Ameri- 
can to learn a trade, and then took up the charge made that the gradu- 
ates of State industrial schools were not competent tradesmen, and 
hence lowered the level of their craft. Admitting that in many cases 
they were not finished workmen, he maintained that they were better 
fitted to go out into the world again than they would have been without 
the training. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETIES. 


ANNISTON, ALA.—The annual meeting of the United Charities was 
held in January. Mrs. John B. Knox was re-elected President, and 
Mrs. W. W. Stringfellow, Secretary. 

ANSONIA, CONN.—Writing of the newly-started charities organization 
the Sentinel says: “ We may say at the outset that there will be large 
savings without doing injustice to the needy. One fault of the past has 
been that the town has been victimized by an entirely irresponsible 
class of ‘squatters.’ Men with families who do not belong here, have 
no interest here, present or prospective, who have done no work since 
they came, but finding charity easy have pitched their abodes with us 
and become charges on the town. Numerous cases of this sort have 
been discovered. The number will be one less to-day. One such 
family, the skill of whose head in his chosen occupation would fail to 
earn for him the salt for his food, finding his trick exposed, has moved 
on to other fields. Others will follow.” 


BaAL1IMoRE, Mp.—An interesting compilation of statistics has been 
made by the Charity Organization Society from the cases which have 
come under its care during the past year. The work of the Society in- 
creased during 1893 more than 60 per cent. over the year before. ‘This 
increase was only in a small measure due to the financial depression, 
but is accounted for by the increase in the number of churches, soci- 
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eties, and benevolent persons who assist the needy in co-operation with 
other agencies, and through the Charity Organization Society. 


BrrMINGHAM, ALA.—At the annual meeting the offices were filled as 
follows: President, Mrs. F. D. Squires; Vice-President, Mrs. J. C. 
Henley ; Treasurer, Mrs. M. C. Smith ; Secretary, Mrs. Richard Brooks, 

Burrato, N. Y.—A large meeting of the leading societies and citizens 
of the city was held December 19, 1893. ‘The following organizations. 
were represented: The Ingleside Home, the Christian Homestead As- 
sociation, the Polish charitable societies, St. Vincent de Paul Society of 
St. Joseph’s, Home for the Friendless, Salvation Army, the Rescue and 
Harbor Missions, the Shelter, West Side W. C. T. U., the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, Trinity Co-operative Society, Fitch 
Creche, Women’s Christian Temperance Union, Ladies of Charity of 
St. Joseph’s Plymouth Congregational Sunday-school, Bouck Avenue 
Charitable Aid Society, Ingersoll Memorial, Newsboys’ Home, the Uni- 
tarian Aid Society, Women’s Christian Association, Relief Society of St. 
Paul’s, Ladies’ Benevolent Society of Westminster, Working Girls’ Club, 
Ladies’ Aid Society of Prospect Avenue Baptist Church, St. Vincent de 
Paul Society of St. Anne’s, Buffalo General Hospital, District Nurses’ 
Association, Free Kindergarten Association, Hebrew Board of Charities, 
Homeopathic Hospital, Charity Organization Society, Carpenters’ Union 
No. 6, United Circle of King’s Daughters of the Church of the Messiah. 
In addition to the foregoing the following churches were represented : 
First Presbyterian, St. Joseph’s Cathedral, St. Anne’s, St. Michael’s, St. 
Paul’s, Second United Presbyterian, St. John’s, Lafayette Street, Maple 
Street Chapel, Sentinel M. E., Pilgrim Congregational, Prospect Avenue 
Baptist, People’s, Delaware Avenue Baptist, Church of the Redeemer, 
North Presbyterian, Westminster, Unitarian, Church of the Messiah, 
Bethany Presbyterian, English Lutheran, Temple Beth-Zion, Fifth Street 
Chapel, Bouck Avenue Baptist, Riverside M. E. and Emanuel Baptist. 
The principal questions before the meeting were: How can work be 
furnished for the unemployed, and how and by whom shall the gifts of 
charity be made? ‘The first question of work was not disposed of, and 
the matter of distributing the charity was settled in so far as it was 
agreed that the Charity Organization Society shall act as the general 
clearing house of the city. 


Covincton, O.—The Associated Charities has added an employment 
bureau to its other departments. 


Councit Burr, Ia—A Charity Organization Society has just been 
established. Some time ago two of the visiting committee from the 
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Presbyterian church, made a call upon a family that had been reported 
as destitute, and while there visiting committees from two other 
churches came in to see to the wants of the same family. This fact 
demonstrated that there must be some system inaugurated in order that 
all might be treated alike. To this end Rev. Dr. Phelps, as president 
of the ministerial association, called a meeting of that body, to consider 
the situation. Asa result of their deliberations a committee was ap- 
pointed to wait upon Mayor Lawrence and get his views on the matter. 
The mayor called a mass meeting at the opera house, at which the 
present organization was effected. 


CUMBERLAND, Mp.—The annual meeting of the Associated Charities 
was held December 18th. The meeting was presided over by Mr. L. 
D. Rohrer, and addresses were made by Revs. Finkbiner, Nicholson, 
Collins and Sterne. 

DupuguE, IAa.—The annual meeting of the Charity Organization was 
held January 2. The following officers were elected: President, Miss 
Harriet Van Duzee ; Vice-President, Miss Jennie Powers ; Recording 
Secretary, Miss Amoret Nicholson ; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Mary 
Myers ; Treasurer, Miss Martha Baker. 


EVERETT, Mass.—The first meeting of the Charity Association was 
held January 3d. ‘The following officers were elected : President, Rev. 
G. B. Titus ; Vice-Presidents, Hon. A. H. Evans and Mrs. F. F. Dris- 
coll; Treasurer, Mr. C. E. Jennings ; Secretary, Rev. Arthur P. Green- 
leaf. The object of the Association was declared to be—* to investi- 
gate and secure relief for the poor and needy.” 

GRAND Rapips, MicH.—At the last meeting of the Charities Organi- 
zation, in discussing the situation as it now exists in the city, A. O. 
Crozier said that there was a great deal of indiscriminate giving in the 
city, and that in consequence of the spirit of generosity which pervades 
the city a large number of genuine vagrants have been attracted here. 
The Society has concluded to ask the police to enforce the law in re- 
gard to vagrants. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—A meeting on behalf of the Charity Organization 
Society was held January 14. Addresses were made by Prof. J. J. Mc- 
Cook and Hon. Robert Treat Paine. 

David I. Green, Ph. D., of Johns Hopkins, has been appointed to 
the superintendency, in place of George B. Thayer, resigned. 

Prior to the resignation of Mr. Thayer, he had gathered statistics 
from a number of the local manufactories concerning the number of 
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unemployed. ‘These were summed up in his report in the two conclud- 
ing paragraphs, as below: 

“ The figures given cover a very large proportion of the total number 
of men in this city employed in manufacturing pursuits; while the 
number found out of work now who were busy a year ago does not in- 
clude the entire number, yet it does nearly so. The concerns from 
which no returns have been secured will doubtless increase the number 
of unemployed somewhat, but certainly not so as to change the per- 
centage. 

“The number of men employed one year ago by the twenty manu- 
facturing concerns mentioned was 4,574. The number of men em- 
ployed by these same concerns now is 4,184, a decrease of 390, or 8.3 
per cent. ‘This report is based upon reliable information obtained two 
weeks ago. ‘The conditions have probably changed somewhat since.” 


HeLenA, Mont.—At a meeting held December 21 an Associated 
Charities was organized by the adoption of a Constitution and the elec- 
tion of the following officers: President, John C. Curtin; Vice Presi- 
dent, T. H. Kleinschmidt; Secretary, Mrs. R. E. Fisk; Treasurer, 
FE. D. Edgerton. Rev. J. H. Crooker in a speech later “ described the 
‘agent’ as a skillful switchman, standing at a junction, and as calls for 
aid came he looked into them, and put them on the right track—if it 
was a case for Presbyterians, he put it on that line ; a Catholic, on that 
road. He said records must be kept of cases, so that there should be 
no overlapping or duplication, and experience had shown this was the 
only way to do the work efficiently.” 

INDIANAPOLIS, InD.—The annual meeting of the Organized Charities 
was held December 3. It was presided over by Benjamin Harrison, 
who made a short speech. Other addresses were made by Rev. A. H. 
Buchtal, Rev. Father Gavirk and Albert J. Beveridge. 

IrHaca, N. Y —The annual meeting of the Charity Organization was 
held November 28th, and the following officers elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Prof. J. W. Jenks; Vice-President, Hon. George R. 
Williams ; Secretary, Prof. W. F. Wilcox ; Treasurer, Hon. Henry B. 
Lord. ‘The Poormaster declared ‘that the Society’s records, to which 
he and a few others have the privilege of going, had given him informa- 
tion about the paupers of this city that it would have taken months for 
him to acquire by his own efforts, and that he had never found them 
mistaken or misleading in their statements. The county expenditure 
for paupers has decreased in the last three years from fourteen thousand 
dollars to about nine thousand dollars. The entire expense of the So- 
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ciety’s work for the past two years, as shown by the treasurer’s report, 
has been about sixty-six dollars, thirty of which were put into a desk 
for the secretary and the records. But if the work is to be extended 
and made more efficient in the future, a larger sum will be necessary. 
The penny provident fund has led some fifteen of them who were first 
induced by the Society’s visitors to save their pennies to go on and be- 
come depositors in the savings banks. One of them, a man of middle 
age, now has nearly one hundred dollars to his credit, and for the first 
time in his life has become a capitalist. It was proposed to extend this 
plan for encouraging habits of saving to the school children of this city, 
an extension that has had good results in other places, and the proposal 
was laid over for subsequent consideration.” 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—The Associated Charities has opened a wood 
yard, where employment is given to a few, and is now opening a rock- 
quarry, where those who will work can break macadam stone, and be 
paid for such work in food, thus keeping the wolf from the door of 
those able to work. 


MIDDLETOWN, Conn.—The Board of Directors of the Associated 
Charities met December 14, and completed their organization by 
adopting rules and regulations for their government and electing the 
following officers : President, Mrs. C. B. Oglesby ; Vice President, C. S. 
Barnitz ; Secretary, Thos. Bishop ; ‘Treasurer, Frank A. Jones. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MinN.—A number of gentlemen prominent in char- 
itable and religious work, and in the councils of organized labor, assem- 
bled at the rooms of the Associated Charities to consider the wants of 
destitute an unemployed, and take measures for the centralization and 
systematization of relief work. Mayor Eustis was there to represent the 
city at large, and the Board of Charities and Corrections, the Associated 
Charities, the trades and other organizations directly interested, were 
represented. The sentiment of the meeting favored system and cen- 
tralization. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—On December g, 1893, a public meeting was held 
here, at which the ‘‘ Citizens’ Organized Aid Association,” a society for 
organizing charity, was formed. Its constitution is modeled closely 
after that of the New York Charity Organization Society, and the meth- 
ods of the latter have been in large measure adopted. It seemed best 
at the outset to treat the whole town, with its suburb, North Plainfield, 
as a single district, and there is therefore but one office and one dis- 
trict committee. ‘The work is greatly aided by the intimate relations 
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which have been establishes with the Plainfield Relief Association, a 
society which disbursed food, fuel and clothing in cases of emergency, 
besides giving out sewing to women. Many of the other charitable 
agencies and individuals seem ready to co-operate, and so far as is 
known none have been antagonized. A fund has been raised by a 
committee of citizens to pay unemployed men for working on the 
streets. ‘Tickets entitling them to such employment are given out 
through the Citizens’ Organized Aid Association, after investigation by 
its agent, and in this way most of the idle men, who have families de- 
pendent upon them, are provided for. The employment committee is 
now giving its attention to supplying work for single men, and in this 
it has the assistance of the secretary of the local Y. M. C. A. 

The general awakening of interest in philanthropic matters, caused 
all over the country by the hardships resulting from the business de- 
pression, has come to Plainfield also; and perhaps the fact that the 
Citizens’ Organized Aid Association was launched on the great wave of 
enthusiasm has made easier the beginning of its course. 


Quincy, Itt.—At a meeting held December 12 officers were elected 
as follows: President, R. W. Gardner ; Vice President, Major Joseph G. 
Rowland ; Secretary, Joseph C. Ivins; Treasurer, E. J. Parker. 


ScrRANTON, Pa.—At a meeting of the Associated Charities, held Jan- 
uary 16th, it was decided to request pastors of churches and heads of 
charitable organizations to examine the records of the association be- 
fore giving relief, in order that they may ascertain whether the appli- 
cants are worthy or unworthy. ‘The officers elected for the year are: 
President, Col. E. H. Ripple ; Secretary, Rev. Rogers Israel ; Treasurer, 
W. L. Connell ; Assistant Treasurer, Charles W. Gunster. 


SHELTON, Conn.—A meeting of prominent citizens was held Decem- 
ber 27th, and after debate, voted to organize a charity association, 
and perfected a temporary scheme. 


SPRINGFIELD, O.—The plan for giving relief to the unemployed, as 
formulated by the Associated Charities and approved by the B. P. A., 
whereby the former furnishes the work and the latter the pay (in orders 
for supplies), went into effect January 12th. Under this plan no one 
will be given work unless he is already on the books as receiving aid, or 
is received on the list the same as any other new family. This means, 
of course, that his case will be investigated to learn if he is really in 
need. Before an applicant is given work, or rather an order on the 
city for work, he is required to sign the following agreement : 








GIFTS AND BEQUESTS. 


No —— 
I, ——_——-, of No. 








street, Springfield, Ohio, being unemployed and de- 
sirous of obtaining work, agree to accept an order from the Associated Charities of 
Springfield, Ohio, of even date, and of corresponding number herewith, for — days 
work under the public authorities of Springfield, Ohio, and to receive credit for the 
certified value of the work by me performed under said order on the books of said 
Associated Charities as against needed support furnished or which shall be furnished 
to me or my family or to both, in accordance with the established rules and customs 
of said Associated Charities. 
Dated — 1894. 





The applicant is then given an order in the following form : 
OFFICE OF ASSOCIATED CHARITIES, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
residing at 








You will give 








street, Springfield, work for — days. 
The work done, time he actually works and reasonable value of such work will be re- 
ported to the undersigned, to be credited to him or his family or both, as against 
needed support furnished or which shall be furnished him or his family, in accord- 
ance with his agreement of this date: 

— 1894. ———— Supt. 





Dated 
The amount to be paid per hour will be 15 cents, and eight hours 
will constitute a day’s work. John D. Phleger was appointed superin- 
‘ tendent of the Associated Charities workmen by the B. P. A., Jan. 10. 
ToLepo, O.—The Secretary of the newly-founded Associated Char- 
ities states that “a point that annoys us very much is the fact that only 
one church, and no society, has furnished us a list of their beneficiaries, 
so that we know we are duplicating in many cases the relief given by 
churches and the various societies that give charitable relief, and yet 
they have not taken interest enough in the work, notwithstanding our 

repeated written requests, to send us the information.” 
Topeka, Kan.—A mass meeting, summoned by the Mayor, was held 
December 29 for the purpose of forming an Associated Charities. As 
a result of this a Board was chosen, which on January 3 elected officers. 


-@: 


GIFTS AND BEQUESTS. 


} ApBeEY, Martha O., Philadelphia, Pa. Will filed January 5th. Pres- 
byterian Home for Widows and Single Women, $5,000 ; Presbyterian 
Board of Relief for Distressed Ministers and Widows and Orphans of 
Deceased Ministers, $4,000 ; Presbyterian Hospital, $3,000 ; Presbyter- 
ian Historical Society, $3,500, Presbyterian Hospital $2,500, latter two 
reversion of estate. Value of estate, $12,000. 
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ABRAHAM & Srraus, Brooklyn, N. Y. By gift. Unemployed needy 
of Brooklyn, $11,065.46, 25 per cent. of gross sales of December 23d. 


































ALLMENDINGER, Catherine, Philadelphia, Pa. Will filed January 4th. 
‘Temporary Home, $25. 

Ames, Mrs. Oliver, Boston, Mass. By will. American Unitarian 
Society, $10,000 ; Free Hospital for Women, $10,000; N. E. Hospital 
for Women and Children, $5,000; Unity Church of North Easton, 
$6,000. 


Bascock, George H., Plainfield, N. J. Will probated, December 29. 
Seventh Day Baptist Church, 2 houses and $200,000 ; Plainfield Public 
Library, 3 houses and $10,000. Estate, $2,000,000. 


3ARRON, Edward, San Francisco, Cal. Will probated, December 8. 
Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum for Boys, San Rafael, $5,000 ; Roman 
Catholic Orphan Asylum for Girls, San Rafael, $5,000 ; Magdalen Asy- | 
lum, San Francisco, $5,000; Children’s ])ay Home, San Francisco, | 
$5,000 ; San Francisco Protestant Orphan Asylum, $5,000; Boys’ and 
and Girls’ Aid Society, San- Francisco, $5,000; St. Francis’ Technical 
School, San Francisco, $5,000 ; St. Joseph’s Home for Incurables, San 4 
Francisco, $5,000. 

Beprorb, Lucinda, Nashville, Tenn. Will probated December 23d. 

Fisk University, $1,000. 

3ERND, J. D., Pittsburg, Pa. Will probated December 18th. J. M. 
Gusky, Hebrew Orphanage and Home of Western Pennsylvania, $5,000 ; 
Hebrew Union College, of Cincinnati, O., $2,500 ; United Hebrew Re- 
lief Association of Allegheny county, $1,000 ; Society for the Improve- 
ment of the Poor, Pittsburg, $1,000; Homceopathic Hospital, $500 ; 
German Library Association, $500 ; Academy of Science and Art, $500 ; 
Western Pennsylvania Hospital, $500; Home for Aged Women, Wil- 
kinsburg, $500 ; Young Men’s Hebrew Association, Allegheny City, $500 ; 
American Jewish Publication Society, Philadelphia, $500; Hebrew 
Technical Free School, New York, $500; Jewish Theological Seminary 
Association, New York, $500 ; Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, and 
City of Pittsburg, for books for the Carnegie Library, residue of estate. 

BiEBER, Theresa, Van Wert, O. Will filed Jan. 5th. St. George’s 
M. E. Church of Philadelphia, $200. 

BiLLincs, Judge Edward Coke. Will probated Dec. 19th. New 
Orleans, La. Yale College, New Haven (for a Professorship of Eng- 
lish Literature), $70,000 ; Estate, $311,000. 
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BRACELAND, Bridget, Philadelphia, Pa. Will filed Jan. roth. St. 
Joseph’s House for Homeless Industrious Boys, reversion of estate. 

BRIEN, Mary, Washington, D.C. Will filed Dec. 15th. Little Sis- 
ters of the Poor, $700; St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum, $700 ; St. Rose’s 
Industrial School, $250; St. Ann’s Infant Asylum, $250; St. Augustine’s 
Church, $700; St. Patrick’s Church, $700. 

CaRLISLE, Mary Ann, Brooklyn, N.Y. Will probated Dec. 26th. 
Association for the Relief of Respectable Aged Indigent Females, New 
York, $5,000; Estate, $60,000. 

CaRTER, John, Clinton, Ia. By will. Towa Children’s Home So- 
ciety, incorporated as the Iowa Educational Aid Association, in trust, 
$5,000. 

Casry, Margaret, Philadelphia, Pa. Will filed Jan. r9th. Residuary 
estate to the House of Good Shepherd. 

CosTaBEL, Catherine E., Philadelphia, Pa. Will filed Jan. 5th. Ger- 
man Evangelical Lutheran Church of St. John, Philadelphia, $100. 


CREGIER, John, Brooklyn, N.Y. Will probated Dec. 18th. American 
Home Missionary Society, $1,000; American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, $1,000; Value of estate, $50,000. 

Davis, Jacob, Elizabeth, N. J. Will filed Jan. 6th. Home for Aged 
Women, $1,000; Elizabeth General Hospital, $1,000 ; Orphan Asylum, 
$1,000 ; Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, $1,000; Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, $1,000. Value of Estate, $500,000. 

DESHLER, William G., Columbus, O. By gift. Columbus Female 
Benevolent Society, $25,000. 

DRELICH, Solomon, Philadelphia, Pa. Will filed January 9th. Sons 
of Halberstamm, towards building a school, $25. 


FOREMAN, John, Allegheny, Pa. Will probated December 5th. Mc- 
Clure Avenue Presbyterian Church, $1,400; Allegheny Presbytery of 
the Presbyterian Church, $600 ; Board of Home Missions of the United 
Presbyterian Church and Board of Freedmen’s Missions of the United 
Presbyterian Church, residue of estate. 

GayLorpD, Nancy, Hartford, Conn. By will. American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions at Boston, three-eighths of re- 
siduary estate ; American Home Missionary Society at New York, three- 
eighths of residuary estate ; American Missionary Society at New York, 
two-eighths of residuary estate. 
GRAHAM, Ellen, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Will filed January 8th. Bishop 
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Taylor’s Mission in Africa, $300; M. E. Orphanage, $300 ; Ladies’ 
United Mite Society of M. E. Church, $300. 

HALLOoWELL, William, Philadelphia, Pa. Will filed December 1gth. 
One-tenth of estate divided equally between Methodist Old Folks’ 
Home and the Odd Fellows’ Home, Tioga. Value of estate, $11,000. 


Inwoop, Eliza, Hartford, Conn. Will filed December gth. Bene- 
fit of Poor, $500. 

Kampnaus, Elizabeth, Detroit, Mich. By will. St. Mary’s Church, 
$200; Little Sisters of the Poor, $200; Orphans of Sacred Heart 
Church, $1co ; Orphans and needy poor of St. Mary’s Church, $200 ; 
Residuary estate for charitable purposes. Value of estate, $2,500. 

Kiser, Marion C., Atlanta, Ga. Will probated December 4th. 
Home Mission and Board of the Southern Baptist Convention, $1,000. 
Estate, $1,000,000. 


Jounson, Mrs. Kate, San Francisco, Cal. Will probated December 
8th. For the founding of Mary’s Help Hospital, $700,000 ; Presenta- 
tion Convent in Sonoma, $5,000. Estate, $2,000,000. 

Laron, Thomy, New Orleans, La. Will filed December 27th. Char- 
ity Hospital, $10,000 ; and maintenance of ambulance corps, $3,000 ; 
Lafon Old Folks’ Home, $<,000 ; for the building of an asylum, $5,000 ; 
Little Sisters of the Poor, $5,000 ; Shakespeare Alms House, $3,000 ; 
Catholic Institution for Indigent Orphans, six lots and $2,000 ; Aisle de 
la Louisiana, eight lots and $2,000 ; Sisters of the Holy Family, five lots 
and $15,000; Society of the Holy Family, $10,000; Straight Univer- 
sity, $3,000 ; Southern University, $3;000; New Orleans University, 
$3,000 ; Society des Jeunes Amis, $3,000; Orphans of Lafon Asylum, 
$2,000 ; Maintenance of aged in asylum to be constructed on Hospital 
street, $2,000; Eye, Nose, Ear and Throat Hospital, $3,000 ; Convent 
of Good Shepherd, $20,000. 

Lang, Mrs. Jane A., Wilmington, Del. Will probated December 27th. 
Calvary Episcopal Church, $1,000; St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, 
$1,000; Home for Aged Women, $1,000; Ferns Reform School, 
$1,000; Homeceopathic Hospital, $1,000; Home for Friendless and 
Destitute Children, $1,000. 

LEVERING, Sarah J., Philadelphia, Pa. Will probated, December 27th. 
Baptist Flome of Philadelphia, $500 ; Baptist Church of Lower Merion, 
$500 ; American Baptist Publication Society, $500 ; Pennsylvania Bap- 
tist General Association for Missionary Purposes, $500. . Estate, 
$12,000. 
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Lewis, Thomas E., Philadelphia, Pa. Will filed January 18th. Com- 
mittee on Philanthropic Labor of the Yearly Meeting of Friends, $500 ; 
Committee on Advancement of Cause of ‘Temperance, $100; Union 
Home for Old Ladies, $100: Young Friends’ Association, residuary 
estate. 

Lyman, Rt. Rev. Theodore B., Raleigh, N. C. Will probated De- 
ember 16. Diocese of North Carolina (for the Episcopal Fund), two 
houses and lots; Church of the Good Shepherd, Raleigh, N. C., and 
Thompson Orphanage and Training Institute, Charlotte, N. C., two 
parcels of real estate. Estate, $40,000. 

McGit_en, Ann, Philadelphia, Pa. Will filed January roth. Semi- 
nary of St. Charles Borromeo, St. John’s Orphan Asylum, the Maternity 
Hospital, St. Vincent’s Home, St. Joseph’s Home for Friendless Boys, 
St. Vincent de Paul Society of St. Paul’s Parish, reversion of residuary 
estate. 

Mevers, Mrs. Henrietta, Decatur, Ind. Will filed January gth. Poor 
of New York, $10,000. 

Miter, Michael, Philadelphia, Pa. Will filed January roth. Meth- 
odist Orphan Home, W. Philadelpbia, reversion of estate. 

Morwitz, Charles, Philadelphia, Pa. By gift. German Democratic 
Relief Fund, $5,000; German Hospital, $5,000; Jewish Hospital, 
$5,000; Jewish Foster Home, $5,000; German Society, $5,000; St. 
Vincent’s Orphan Asylum, $5,000; Lutheran Orphan Asylum of Ger- 
mantown, $5,000. 

OBERLY, Jesse, Lower Saucon, Easton, will probated Dec. 30. St. 
John’s Reformed church, Williams township, $10,000 ; Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Reformed church, $4,000; Christ Reformed church, 
Lower Saucon, $1,000; estate, $75,000. 

REILLEY, Philip, Germantown, Pa. Will filed January 5. Reversion 
of estate to Mission of St. Vincent de Paul, $1,000 ; Theological Semi- 
nary of St. Charles Borromeo, $1,000 ; Little Sisters of the Poor, $1,000 ; 
House of Good Shepherd, $1,000; Sisters of St. Francis, $1,000 ; St. 
Mary’s Hospital, $1,000; St. John’s Orphan Asylum, $1,000; Roman 
Catholic Society of St. Joseph for Educating and Maintaining Poor Or- 
phan Children, $1,000 ; St. Vincent’s Home, $1,000 ; Conference of St. 
Vincent de Paul, $500 ; Germantown Hospital, $500. 

RicHarpson, George, Philadelphia, Pa. Will filed January goth. 
Dorcas Society of old Pine street Presbyterian church, $200 ; Sunday- 
school of same church, $200 ; Infant school of a Presbyterian church, 
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Third and Redwood streets, $200 ; Sunday-school of South Presbyterian 
church, $200; Scotia Seminary at Concord, N. C., $500; Biddle 
University, Charlotte, S. C., $500; Southwark Soup Society, $200; 
Presbyterian Orphanage, $800. 


Sayre, James L., Brooklyn, N. Y. Will probated Dec. gth. Home 
for Aged Men of Utica, N. Y., $1,000; Estate, $100,000. 


ScubDER, Nancy B., Washington, D.C. Will probated Dec. 28th. 
Washington Society of the New Jerusalem, about $10,000; National 
Homecepathic Hospital Association, $5,000 ; Estate, $50,000. 


SMITH, James C., Philadelphia, Pa. Will filed Dec. 30th. Hospital 
of the P. E. Church, $3,000; St. Joseph’s Hospital, $3,000; Sisters of 
St. Francis, $3,000; Contributors of Pennsylvania Hospital, $3,000 ; 
German Hospital, $3,000; Jewish Hospital, $3,000 ; Woman’s Chris- 
tian Association, $3,000; Trustees of Christman Fund for Disabled 
Ministers, $3,000; Value of estate, $50,000. 

SPALDING, Lucy, Nashua, N. H. Will probated Dec. 23d. New 
Hampshire Bible Society, $10,000 ; New Hampshire Orphans’ Home, 
$10,coo; Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., $10,000; American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, $10,000. 

SULLIVAN, James, Philadelphia, Pa. Will filed Jan. 18th. Odd Fel- 
lows’ Home, 5 shares each, of stock of Phila., Germantown and Nor- 
ristown R. R.; Society to Protect Children from Cruelty, 5 shares ; So- 
ciety for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 5 shares; Woman’s Branch 
of same Society, 5 shares. 

SNYDER, Emily, Philadelphia, Pa. Will filed Dec. 19th. American 
Tract Society, $500. Estate, $6,000. 

Warner, Michael, Philadelphia, Pa. Will filed Jan. 18th. Home 
for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, $500; Home for Aged and In- 
firm White Persons, $500; Northern Liberties Soup House, $500; 
Sunday-School of Zoar Church for Colored Persons, for its library, 
$500 ; Sunday-School of Union Colored M. E. Church, for its library, 
$500. 

WESTINGHOUSE, George, Pittsburg, Pa. By gift. Charity Fund, 
$10,000. 

Wituams & HumMEL, Pittsburg, Pa. By gift. Society for the Im- 
provement of the Poor, $53.75. 

Wuirte, Charles J., Lancaster city, Pa. Will filed January 9th. Coal 
Fund of Lancaster, reversion of estate, valued at $6,000. 
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Witcox, Stephen, Brooklyn, N. Y. Will filed December 2oth. 
Memorial and Library Association of Westerly, R. I., $50,000 ; Hamp- 
ton School, Virginia, $20,000; Children’s Aid Society of New York 
City, $20,000 ; Bible Society of New York City, $10,000 ; Mission and 


Tract Society of New York City, $10,000 ; Association for Improving 


the Condition of the Poor of New York City, $10,000 ; N. Y. American 
Missionary Society, $10,000 ; Brooklyn Home for Consumptives, $1o,- 
ooo ; Charity Organization Society of New York City, $20,000; value 
of estate, $500,000. 





Charity Organization Society Summary for January. 


January, JANvary, 


1894. 1893. 
Financial. 


Current receipts from contributions... ....+.++s+e.ee8- $19,279 $14,143 00 

Current expenses... 200000 cccceccccccsecvcccccess 4,598 9¢ 3,726 30 

New members 67 66 
Kegistration Bureau. 


Requests for information.......++ssseceeesseecccees 


Reports sent out 
District Work. 


RE OR i oko 65000 4S SSR CRS RES Wed eee awed 
Visits DY AMENIE, sso vicsccdevcccesccssvesesesespeese 


CRU ONE OF GION iis odd <a sees seeRecceeeeeebwn 
Street Beggars. 


Total number dealt with 
Of whom were warned 


Of whom arrested and committed 
Wood Yard. 

Days’ work given 

Loads of wood sold 


Laundry. 


Women employed.....ccccsccsssccccccccccccsccccs 
Days’ work given 
Receipts for work done 


Penny Provident Fund. 


Stamp stations,. .s.ecccccscescseecs ° 

Depositors 

Deposits 2... .cccccsccccccsvcccccccscvcccevess oe 
(210) 





